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model, and one could wish, in addition to the figures, for 
diagrams of models to be made in folded paper. 

One purely external fact may be noted about the 
book : unlike most foreign publications, it can be bought 
neatly bound in buckram. 

W. H. and G. Chisholm Young. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATOMIC 
THEOR V. 

The Arrangement of Atoms in Space. By J. H. Van’t 
Hoff. Second revised and enlarged edition, with a 
preface by Johannes Wislicenus, &c.; translated and 
edited by Arnold Eiloart. Pp. xi + in. (London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1898.) 

HE history of the development of that department 
of science which it is now usual to call stereo¬ 
chemistry is extremely interesting. While it shows that 
great results often spring from small beginnings, it also 
shows that although genius may discern in apparently 
trivial phenomena the basis of very far-reaching ideas, it 
requires the united efforts of a large number of workers 
both to extend the applications of the idea and to render 
its foundation firm and secure. In 1848 Pasteur dis¬ 
covered that racemic acid, itself possessing no action on 
a ray of polarised light, is resolvable into two acids, each 
of which rotates the plane of polarisation in equal but 
opposite directions, and that this property of optical 
activity is associated with hemihedrism in the crystalline 
form. Not till more than a quarter of a century later, 
namely in September 1874, did Van ’t Hoff give to the 
world his ideas on the representation of chemical struc¬ 
ture in space. Two months afterwards similar views 
were put forward by Le Bel. So far as it obtained any 
notice at all, the new theory was received chiefly with 
ridicule. It is now accepted by the whole chemical 
world. 

Nearly all the difficulties attending the new doctrine 
were cleared away in Van’t Hoff’s “ Dix Anndes dans 
Phistoire d’une theorie” (1887), and since that time a new 
chemical literature has sprung up devoted to the ex¬ 
position of the doctrine and its application to the large 
number of examples now known. This little book will 
be useful to students looking at the subject from the 
theoretical point of view. And perhaps it supplies all 
that is really desirable, inasmuch as it provides freely 
references to the original papers of the numerous chemists 
who have worked experimentally upon the subject; and 
so, perhaps, the lack of detail as to methods is less 
likely to be felt. Dr. Eiloart, the translator of the 
volume, is known as an investigator of stereo-chemical 
problems, and he has published a useful “ Guide to Stereo¬ 
chemistry,” based on lectures delivered by him a few 
years ago in the Cornell University. The translation 
may be therefore trusted to represent accurately the 
views and intention of the author. The worst that can 
be said is that the exposition is in some places rather 
scanty, as, for example, in all that relates to the supposed 
configuration of the nitrogen atom, no alternative views 
being considered. There is an interesting appendix, 
containing a note by Prof. A. Werner, of Zurich, on the 
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application of stereo-chemical ideas to the isomerism of 
metallic compounds, more especially to the plato- 
ammines and cobalt-ammines. The configuration of 
the groups MA S , in which M is the metal and A the 
group NH 3 or some negative radicle, is represented by 
a regular octahedron, the metal occupying the centre, 
and the groups having their places at the solid angles. 
This accounts for the existence of two isomeric forms of 
these compounds, but the reader is left to find out for 
himself in what manner the ionisable radicles which 
enter into the composition of the salts are attached to 
this octahedral arrangement. It is interesting to find 
that the possibility of applying stereo-chemical ideas to 
elements other than carbon and nitrogen is at last 
beginning to be recognised by chemists. W. A. T. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Linacre Reports. Vol. iii. 1895-1897. Edited by 

E. Ray Lankester, M.A. (London : Adlard.) 

This volume contains eighteen papers published by 
Prof. Lankester and his staff at Oxford since the summer 
of 1895, together with the reports of the teaching in the 
department over which he presides, and a list of the 
zoological additions to the Museum during the past two 
years. 

As a record of work done in the laboratory at Oxford 
it compares favourably with the two volumes which pre¬ 
ceded it, and proves that the energy and perseverance 
in research of the Oxford zoologists still form one of the 
most gratifying features of the science schools of that 
University. Although one-half of the papers in the 
volume deal with the morphology of segmented worms, 
the others treat of animals in widely separated classes, 
showing that under the guiding influence of Prof' 
Lankester the school is not likely to suffer from the spirit 
of hasty generalisation on the one hand, nor from the 
evils of narrow-minded specialisation on the other. 

Two papers by Mr. Goodrich on the CtElom theory 
and on the homologies of the Annelid prostomium can 
be compared with Prof. Benham’s papers on certain 
Earthworms. The former may be taken as admirable 
examples of biological reasoning and clear statements of 
views, the latter as examples of laborious and valuable 
investigations of anatomical details. Prof. Lankester 
may be heartily congratulated upon this further proof of 
the stimulating influence of his teaching, and upon the 
skill and zeal of his friends and pupils at Oxford. 

S. |. H. 

Anatomia Vegetale. By- Dr. F. Tognini. Pp. 274 

(Milan : U. Hoepli, 1897.) 

Fisiologia Vegetale. By Dr. L. Montemartini. Pp. 2 to. 

(Milan : U. Hoepli, 1898.) 

These two handy little manuals are both apparently 
largely based on the “ Lehrbuch der Botanik ” by Stras- 
burger, Noll, Schenck and Schimper. The vegetable 
anatomy, by the late Dr. Tognini, is a good account of 
the leading features of the science. More attention is 
devoted in it to the histology of plants than to their 
gross anatomy. The small size of the book necessitates 
a sketchy treatment of the subject, and the descriptions 
in several instances are meagre. Thus the structure and 
arrangement of the bast is dismissed in a few words, 
while scarcely anything at all is said of the changes 
which take place in the sieve-plates. However, much 
accurate information is contained in the book, and a 
great deal of the results of recent investigations are 
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included in it. The illustrations are good and numerous ; 
they are to a large extent either drawn specially for the 
work, or are taken from Briosi and Tognini’s work on 
Cannabis sativa. 

Dr. Montemartini has succeeded in getting a large 
quantity of sound information into his short treatise on 
“ Plant Physiology,” and he has made it more useful by 
citing the chief literature of each subject in a list at the 
end of each chapter. It is curious to note that he quotes 
the ringing experiment, as used by Hales, to demonstrate 
the ascent of water in the wood. In the “Vegetable 
Statics,” however, this experiment is described to prove 
that there is no great downward motion of water in the 
bark. With regard to the problem of the ascent of water 
in trees, Dr. Montemartini accepts the hypothesis which 
maintains that the sap is drawn up in a tensile state. In 
each section the principal facts are well described, and 
the book is well up to date. The section on growth is 
perhaps the best in the book, and contains a short 
account of the author’s own researches. The last section 
in the book is on reproduction, and too short to be of 
much use. 

Glass Blowing and Working. By Thomas Bolas. Pp. 

212. (London : Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd.) 

CONSIDERING the practical importance of glass-blowing, 
not only in physical and chemical laboratories but 
in many manufactures, it is remarkable that so few 
works have been written on the subject. English 
students are practically restricted to Mr. Shenstone’s 
well-known little book, and the chapters in Prof. 
Threlfall’s “ Laboratory Arts.” The present work, which 
is based upon a course of lectures given by the author in 
connection with the Technical Education Committee of 
the Middlesex County Council, is quite distinct in char¬ 
acter from either of these, and in some respects, perhaps, 
is less suitable for a beginner. The opening chapters are 
devoted to glass-working tools, the most important of 
which, of course, are the blowpipe and the bellows. The 
remarks on these are practical and lucid, the author 
showing that the ideal blowpipe and bellows differ con¬ 
siderably from those usually found in chemical and 
physical laboratories. The chapter on minor tools and 
appliances is very full, although many of the instru¬ 
ments described are but rarely used by professional 
glass-blowers. The chapters on glass manipulation con¬ 
tain nothing essentially new, the only points which seem 
somewhat unorthodox to one accustomed to the German 
style of glass-blowing being the method of making the 
inside seals in “ traps,” and the use of lead glass. The 
author is a strong advocate of the use of the latter, and 
indeed regards the blackening in a reducing flame as a 
positive advantage to the beginner, as compelling him to 
work with a flame in which the combustion is complete. 
The latter part of the book gives instructions for making 
small decorative articles at the blowpipe, with notes on 
the preparation of enamels and coloured glasses. Many 
useful recipes are given throughout the book, mostly 
published for the first time, of which the various inks 
for etching and printing on glass may be specially men¬ 
tioned. If only as a collection of practical hints, the book 
is certain to be found on the shelves of all amateurs in this 
fascinating art. 

Experimental Mechanics. By G. H. Wyatt, B.Sc., 

A.R.C.S. Handbooks of Practical Science, No iii. 

Pp. 54. (London : Rivingtons, 1898.) 

A number of simple experiments in mechanics, most of 
them quantitative, are described in this book. The ex¬ 
periments are capable of being performed by pupils who 
can understand the descriptions of them, and they will 
train the hand, mind and eye to work together. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does no / hold himself responsible for opinions ex • 
pressed by his coirespondents. Neither cait he undertake 
to return, or to cor> espnid with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous com Jnunications. ] 

Notes on the Bugonia-Superstitions.—The Occurrence 

of Eristalis Tenax in India. 

In consequence of a notice published by Baron C. R. Osten- 
Sacken in Nature (vol. xlix., p. 198, December 28, 1893), re¬ 
questing the public for information about the folk-lore of the 
Oxen-born bees, I made to him several communications, most of 
which were incorporated in his subsequent works: namely, 
“ On the Oxen-born Bees of the Ancients ” (Heidelberg, 1894), 
and “ Additional Notes in Explanation of the Bugonia-Lore,” 
&c. {ibid., 1895). 1 Continuing since in the researches, I have 
collected the following notes, which I trust you will allow me a 
space to publish, inasmuch as the latter work (p. 4) contains 
the author’s indication that he shall thereby conclude his pub¬ 
lications on this subject:— 

(1) The Occurrence of the Bees in a Skull. —Besides the two 
instances of this incident quoted in “O. B.” (pp. 64, 3) from 
Herodotus and from Patterson, we find another case in Purchas’s 
“ Pilgrimes,” 1624, Part III., 1 . iii. p. 627, where Geo. 
Berkeley, the English merchant {c. 1605), narrates from his 
personal observations that Livonia was then so much devastated 
by the Russians that, her woods were “strowed with bones of 
the dead carcases, and himselfe did once in one of those woods, 
eate Honey out of a man’s skull wherein a swarm of bees were, 
and bred as it hanged on a Tree.” 

(2) Chinese Lores in Relation to the Bugonia. —Mr. G. B. 
Buckton, in his “Natural History of Eris talis tenax f 1895, p. 
79 ? gathering from “ O. B.”, includes Japan and China among 
the countries that ‘ ‘ have been all more or less affected by this 
strange idea.” Should a reader infer from this passage that the 
Japanese and the Chinese ever dreamt of the breeding of honey¬ 
bees from bovine carcases, gross must be his blunder. He can 
find in “ O. B.” a reproduction of my clear statements of the 
absence from those nations of this belief (p. 20), and of the 
early Japanese discrimination established between bees and drone- 
flies (p. 33). 

However, the exposition of Mr. Buckton could excellently 
apply to the case of the Chinese, provided the term “ Bugonia- 
superstilion ” be used in such an extensive sense as to cover all 
allied beliefs derivable from the confusions of bees and drone- 
flies. As the result of my research for three years past, I can 
now enumerate altogether three instances of such beliefs from 
Chinese source : firstly, a notice of a literatus in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, who apparently mistook some Eristalis 
for honey-bees (see Nature, vol. 1 . p. 30, May 10, 1894); 
secondly, an inveterate fallacy current among the renowned 
naturalists in China, that the bees use human urine for manu¬ 
facturing honey 2 (“O. B.,” p. 19; “A. N.,” pp. 17, 19-20); 
and thirdly, a passage which I have lately found in “ Koo-kin- 
tu-shu-tseih-ching ” (Peking, 1726, Sec. IV., tom. lxviii, “Ki-i- 
pu-vvei kau,” i. fob 2, b. ), and reads thus:—“Should a hen’s 
egg turn into bees or wasps, it would portend the town where it 
happens to become totally evacuated in subsequent time.” 

Here I may add that, although the Chinese were singularly 
free from the barren speculations on the artificial breeding of 
honey-bees from dead oxen, yet they did not escape the invasion 
of another enterprising illusion, which might have rivalled the 
Bugonia-craze in its absurdity. It is described by Chang Hwa 
(232-300 a.d.) in his “ Poh-wuh-chi ” (tom. iv. f. 7, a, Jap. ed., 
1683):—“ Tear the Turtle ( Trionyx ) into pieces about as large 
as stones used in the game of Ki (a sort of chess); mix them 
well with the juice of the Chih-hien (the red variety of 
Ainaranthusmangostanus), and bury them underground in a thick 
envelope made of the Imperata-grass ; thus, after ten days, you 
will find each piece of flesh changed into a turtle.” Another 
book, named “ Pi-ya Kwang-yau,” is said to relate: “If a 
carapace of the turtle be wrapped with the Amaranth and placed 

1 For brevity’s sake I shall use in this article the abbreviations “O. B.” 
and “A. N.” respectively for these works. 

2 So, Li Shi-Chin, one of the greatest naturalists China has ever pro¬ 
duced, praises the Bees in a similar tone to Samson’s riddle by saying: 

“ Out of the fetor came forth deity; and out of the decay came forth 
mystery” (“ Pan-tsau-Kang-muh,” 1578, sub., “Mih-fang”) 
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